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CASS,  OF 


MICHIGAN, 


LL.  D. 


DELIVERED,  BY  APPOINTMENT, 

BEFORE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 
AT  THEIR  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 

AUGUST  25,  1830. 


JPubUsfceto  b$  request  of  tfje  &ssocfatton 


UTICA: 

PRESS  OF  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  GENESEE  STREET, 

1830, 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK,  TO  WIT: 

Be  it  lemembered,  That  on  the  first  day  of  September,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
A  D.  18-0,  William  Williams,  of  the  said  district,  hath  deposited  in 
this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  proprie¬ 
tor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

44  Address  of  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  LL.  D.  Delivered,  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  before  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College, 
at  their  Anniversary  Meeting,  August  23,  1830.  Published  by  request 
of  the  Association. 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 
44  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of 
Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies, 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned;”  and  also,  to  the  act  entitled 
“  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  4  An  act  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein 
mentioned,’  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  (he  arts  of  Designing, 
Engraving,  and  Etching,  historical  and  other  prints.” 

R.  B.  MILLER, 

Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 

for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Hamilton  College,  held  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
Gerrit  Smith,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously,  namely  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Governor  Cass,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  address  this  day  delivered 

by  him. 

Resolved,  That  Governor  Cass  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  for  publication. 

Resolved,  that  Theodore  S.  Gold,  Charles  P.  Kirkland,  and  Samuel 
D.  Dakin,  be  a  committee  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  Go¬ 
vernor  Cass.  (  A  Copy. ) 

Attest,  S.  D.  DAKIN,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS. 


In  the  course  of  human  life,  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  to  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  which  surround  us,  and 
contemplate  the  progress  which  society  has  made,  and  the  prospects 
it  offers.  Every  age  of  the  world  presents  to  the  observer  its  own 
peculiar  characteristics;  and  those  to  which  the  future  historian  will 
recur,  are  now  operating  upon  our  own  times  for  evil  or  for  good. 
Like  the  elevations,  from  which  the  traveller  stops  to  survey  the 
country  around  him,  these  occasional  pauses  in  the  journey  of  life 
enable  us  to  examine  the  moral  features  of  the  age,  and  to  place  a 
proper  value  upon  the  objects  which  engage  our  attention.  We  may 
learn,  by  looking  back,  to  correct  our  errors;  and  by  looking  forward, 
we  may  find  our  hopes  excited,  and  our  exertions  stimulated.  The 
fortunes  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  are  committed  to  them¬ 
selves.  And  where  government  is  a  deposit  entrusted  to  all,  all  are 
accountable  for  its  faithful  administration,  and  all  should  investigate 
the  causes  which  may  give  it  stability,  or  accelerate  its  downfai. 

“  ’Tis  pleasant,”  says  the  poet  of  religion  and  sensibility, 

“  ’Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat, 

To  peep  at  such  a  world  ;  to  view  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd.” 

Society  can  never  be  stationary.  Changes  must  come  over  it ; 
and  where  shall  we  find  these  changes  more  evident,  which,  while 
they  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  render  their  separation  still 
more  obvious,  than  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  scenes  around  us? 
The  physical  and  intellectual  energies  of  man  have  never  gained  a 
prouder  victory,  than  upon  this  continent.  And  this  position  requires 
no  better  illustration,  than  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  here 
assembled.  Your  favorable  regard  has  called  me  from  the  land  of 
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Pontiac  and  Tecumseh,  to  this  ancient  scat  of  Iroquois  power  and 
ambition,  to  address  you  upon  these  topics,  which  are  at  once  the 
evidence  and  the  accompaniment  of  moral  and  mental  cultivation. 
The  generation  has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away,  which  beheld  that 
fierce  confederacy  in  possession  of  your  fair  and  fertile  regions;  ) 
which  saw  the  war  (lag  upon  your  hills,  and  heard  the  war  song  in 
your  vallies.  And  there  are  many,  yet  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  who 
recollect,  at  a  much  later  period,  that  in  the  country  beyond  you,  in 
that  great  plain  which  still  stretches  onward  as  we  follow  it,  and 
which  now  teems  with  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  civilization,  the 
wandering  Indian  held  undisputed  dominion,  and  made  his  home  and 
his  grave  where  there  was  no  pale  man  to  claim  the  one,  nor  to 
disturb  the  other.  But  now  the  feeble  remnants  of  this  primitive  race 
are  strangers  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  their  own  language, 
they  are  travelling  to  the  setting  sun,  leaving  their  inheritance  to  us 
and  our  children.  The  fall  of  a  high  spirited  people  always  presents 
a  subject  of  melancholy  reflection.  But  the  causes,  which  for  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  exerting  their  influence  upon  our  aboriginal  population, 
arc  yet  in  active  operation ;  and  regret  them  as  we  may  and  must,  they 
will  go  onward  to  their  work.  Our  solitary  rivers  will  yet  be  ascended, 
our  forests  subdued,  our  prairies  reclaimed,  and  civilization  and 
improvement  will  assert  their  empire,  until  they  are  checked,  as  in 
other  times  and  countries  they  have  been  checked,  by  great  social  or { 
political  revolutions. 

These  changes  will  continue  as  they  have  begun.  The  history  of 
the  past  is  the  promise  of  the  future ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
their  course  and  consequences.  But  there  are  others,  still  more 
important,  affecting  the  whole  system  of  society,  whose  advance  is  not 
less  certain,  salutary,  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  escape  the  attention 
of  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
there  are  many  indications  of  unsettled  opinions  and  approaching 
alterations.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened,  and  the 
elements  of  society,  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to  be  sepa¬ 
rating  and  preparing  for  new  constructions.  Principles  and  senti¬ 
ments,  sanctified  by  time  and  habit,  are  now  examined  and  discussed 
with  a  freedom  not  to  be  rebuked,  and  with  a  power  of  argument  and 
illustration  which  truth  alone  will  satisfy.  This  is  not  an  age  of 
speculation,  but  of  action.  Knowledge  is  spreading  from  nation  to 
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nation,  bringing  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation.  Its  immediate 
tendency  is  to  reduce  the  artificial  distinctions  which  time  and  power 
have  created,  and  to  establish  a  common  standard  of  virtue  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  By  this  standard,  princes  and  people  must  be  judged.  We 
cannot  be  idle  spectators  of  these  efforts  and  their  effects.  We  are 
connected  with  other  nations  by  ties  of  intercourse  not  easily  severed ; 
and  we  are  ourselves  deeply  interested  in  the  operation  of  those  causes 
which  can  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  either  in  their  social, 
political,  or  moral  relations;  which  can  add  stability  to  our  institutions, 
prosperity  to  our  country,  contentment  to  our  citizens.  And  of  all 
these  causes,  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  the  life  preserving  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  not  its  advancement  merely  in  the  various  branches  of  human 
investigation,  whether  active  or  speculative,  but  still  more  its  general 
diffusion  among  all  classes  of  all  nations.  And  it  may  not  be  unprofit¬ 
able  in  itself,  nor  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion,  briefly  to  examine 
the  consequences  which  have  resulted,  and  are  yet  to  result,  from 
the  application  of  this  great  moral  power.  We  shall  find  that  it  is 
operating  with  resistless  energy  upon  the  political  institutions,  the 
social  state,  and  the  intellectual  condition  of  mankind.  And  I  propose 
succinctly  to  review  the  effects  it  has  already  produced  upon  these 
great  departments  of  life,  and  to  survey  the  prospect  which  it  offers  for 
i  the  future ;  and  then  to  consider  the  duty  and  importance  of  promoting 
its  operations  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  particularly  by  an 
enlarged  and  vigorous  system  of  education.  If  any  observations  can 
place  in  bolder  relief  the  value  of  education,  or  the  consequence  of 
the  establishments  devoted  to  its  acquisition,  imperfectly  as  the  task 
may  be  executed,  they  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  you. 

Upon  this  foundation,  the  great  fabric  of  freedom  must  rest;  and 
)  more  fortunate  than  those  who  erected  a  monument  of  folly  upon  the 

I  plains  of  Shinar,  we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  a  tower  of  refuge  for  our 
country,  should  the  fountains  of  power  be  broken  up  and  descend 
upon  us. 

The  golden  age  of  the  poets  is  the  iron  age  of  governments.  The 
relative  duties  of  protection  and  submission  are  slowly  learned,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  progress  of  society,  that 
rulers  and  people  perceived,  if  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  were  the 
means,  the  benefit  of  all  was  the  object. 
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An  ancient  historian,  who  wrote  when  the  fortunes  and  intellect  of 
Rome  were  the  brightest,  while  speaking  of  the  ascendency  gained  by 
Egyptian  priests,  an  ascendency  which  held  the  monarch  in  captivity, 
without  granting  freedom  to  the  people,  remarks,  that  “it  was  indeed 
strange,  that  the  King  should  not  be  left  at  liberty  in  regard  to  his  daily 
food;  but  it  was  still  more  extraordinary,  that  he  could  not  punish 
any  man  to  gratify  Iris  humor  or  passion."  Such  sentiments  indicate 
but  too  clearly  the  notions  then  entertained  of  the  kingly  office. 

Rut  as  the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  instructed,  and  public  opinion 
enlightened,  a  moral  force  is  exerted,  which  governments  dare  not 
resist.  The  schoolmaster  is  a  more  powerful  antagonist  than  the 
soldier,  and  the  alphabet  a  more  efficient  weapon  than  the  bayonet. 
The  nations  of  Christendom  are  members  of  one  great  family.  Such 
is  the  intercourse  of  commerce  and  science,  that  the  proceedings  of 
every  government  are  observed,  discussed,  and  judged,  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  If  a  hostile  gun  is  fired  upon  the  Danube,  the 
echo  is  heard  upon  the  Mississippi.  If  the  Egyptian,  reversing  the 
tide  of  ancient  conquest,  plant  the  crescent  upon  the  Parthenon, 
sweeping  over  the  land  of  Miltiadcs  and  Aristides,  with  a  spirit 
of  ruthless  barbarism,  which  leaves  to  Greece  neither  the  evidence 
of  her  past  civilization,  nor  the  hopes  of  her  future;  neither  her 
monuments  nor  her  children;  her  sufferings  are  felt  and  deplored, 
wherever  our  countrymen  have  subdued  the  forest  or  reclaimed  the 
prairie. 

Where  is  the  man  so  elevated,  as  not  to  quail  before  this  universal 
gaze?  Even  the  wayward  child  of  fortune,  who  was  insulated  in  his 
career  and  fate,  no  less  than  in  the  scenes  of  his  birth  and  death,  fell 
before  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  which  he  had  despised  and 
provoked.  The  banners  of  the  continental  princes  would  never  have 
crossed  the  Rhine,  had  not  the  spirit  of  their  people  been  roused; 
and  among  the  remarkable  events  of  that  portentous  era,  when  Europe 
armed  itself  against  France,  there  was  nothing  which  marked  the 
aspect  of  the  times  more  strongly,  than  the  zeal  every  where  displayed 
by  the  people.  They  marched  in  the  van  of  their  governments,  and 
actually  forced  their  way  to  war. 

A  higher  standard  of  public  and  political  morals  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  general  censorship.  And  if  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the 
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eastern  hemisphere  are  not  more  virtuous  than  their  predecessors, 
their  conduct  is  more  guarded;  nor  is  public  sentiment  any  longer 
outraged  by  scenes  rivalling  the  profligacy  of  Tiberius  in  the  island 
of  Caprea. 

In  the  diffusion  of  political  information,  the  periodical  press  is  the 
great  instrument  of  modern  times.  The  wish  of  Archimides  is  real- 
ized,  and  a  place  is  found  where  the  world  can  be  moved.  Only  a 
century  and  a  half  has  passed  away  since  the  introduction  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  during  many  years  their  progress  was  slow  and  doubtful. 
In  their  infancy,  there  was  little  to  commend  them  to  public  regard. 
They  were  mere  chronicles  of  passing  events,  recording  every  thing 
with  equal  gravity,  whether  trifling  or  important.  There  were  no 
enlarged  views,  no  interesting  speculations,  no  elaborate  discussions, 
political  or  statistical.  But  as  they  attained  maturity,  their  character 
gradually  changed,  and  they  became,  what  they  now  are,  the  reposi¬ 
tories  of  all  that  is  important  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  and  of 
much  that  is  valuable  in  science  and  literature.  Their  duration  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  fraud  or  force.  In  India,  in  Iceland,  in 
Australasia,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  regions  first  known  to 
history,  and  in  those  which  history  has  yet  to  visit,  these  periodical 
messengers  are  sent  abroad  to  instruct,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish. 
Knowledge  is  diffused  with  certainty,  promptness,  and  economy. 
The  conduct  of  rulers  is  scrutinized,  the  course  of  their  policy  is 
investigated,  a  moving  map  of  the  world  is  spread  before  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  are  carried  to  the  remotest 
verge  of  civilization.  In  republics,  they  are  the  safeguards  of 
freedom ;  in  monarchies,  they  are  jealous  sentinels,  prompt  to  discern, 
and  fearless  to  announce  approaching  danger;  and  in  all  govern¬ 
ments,  they  are  the  nerves  which  convey  sensation  through  the 
political  body.  Benefits,  when  common,  are  rarely  appreciated,  and 
the  natural  elements  around  us  are  among  the  choicest  blessings  of 
life,  which  we  enjoy  without  reflection,  but  which  we  could  not  lose 
without  destruction.  If  the  periodical  press,  with  its  rich  treasures 
of  intelligence  and  science,  were  struck  from  existence,  we  should  thea 
know  how  much  we  had  possessed,  by  feeling  how  much  we  had  lost. 

Had  this  great  source  of  public  instruction  and  information  existed 
in  the  old  world,  how  different  might  have  been  its  destiny,  and  how 
rich  the  lessons  of  experience  transmitted  to  us!  How  precious  would 
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be  a  newspaper,  printed  at  the  epoch  of  some  of  those  memorable 
events  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  “thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn.”  A  gazette  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens,  when  Xerxes 
was  upon  the  Hellespont,  or  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  would  be  a 
treasure  far  beyond  the  marble  monuments  which  yet  look  out  upon 
the  ruins  around  them.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  efforts,  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  Greece,  would  be  before  us,  not  disguised  in  the  impassioned 
strains  of  her  poets,  nor  in  the  eloquent  but  partial  narratives  of  her 
historians,  but  as  they  marked  the  approaching  danger  and  the  alter¬ 
ations  of  popular  feeling.  And  with  equal  interest  should  we  gaze 
upon  a  similar  monument  of  the  literature  and  fortunes  of  Rome, 
when  domestic  discord  or  foreign  armies  shook  her  power,  but  not 
her  resolution;  when  her  citizens  retreated  to  the  sacred  mount,  01 
her  great  Carthaginian  enemy  swept  her  eagles  from  the  field  ol 
Cannae.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  those  great  events,  familiar  to 
us  from  infancy,  but  seen  through  a  mirage  which  distorts  while  il 
magnifies,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absence  of  many  of  those 
peculiar  traits  which  give  life  to  the  picture  of  modem  times.  The 
orators,  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  are  actors  upon  a  stage,  dressed 
in  theatrical  costume,  and  performing  the  parts  assigned  them.  Bui 
of  their  private  lives,  of  their  peculiar  opinions  and  feelings,  of  the 
general  state  of  society,  and  of  the  moving  incidents  which  appealed 
to  all,  and  swayed  all,  little  has  been  recorded,  and  little  can  be 
known.  Of  general  facts  we  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Armies,  and  battles,  and  victories,  are  forever  before  us,  as  though 
we  had  nothing  to  learn,  but  the  splendor  of  conquest,  and  the  uttei 
disregard  in  which  human  life  was  held-  All  that  is  wanting  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  these  publications  would  have 
furnished.  We  should  have  entered  the  private  dwellings  of  those 
who,  twenty  centuries  ago,  were  as  anxious  about  the  cares  of  this j 
life  as  wh  are.  Their  domestic  circles  would  have  been  open  to  us, 
their  conjugal,  and  parental,  and  filial  relations  disclosed,  and  the 
whole  constitution  of  their  society  revealed.  The  meagre  details  of 
manners  and  customs  now  gleaned  from  the  comic  writers,  would  be 
disregarded,  in  the  general  view  presented  to  us.  Time  would  be 
annihilated,  as  the  steam  engine  is  annihilating  space;  and  nations, 
as  remote  in  age  as  in  position,  would  be  brought  together. 

But  these  are  advantages  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
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The  invention  of  Cadmus  still  retains  all  its  value,  but  it  is  almost  the 
only  debt  which  the  diffusion  of  modern  knowledge  owes  to  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  And  when  we  recall  the  circumstances  which  formerly 
retarded  the  progress  of  letters,  we  may  well  be  surprised,  that  so 
much  was  done  for  the  great  cause  of  literature ;  and  that  in  history, 
in  poetry,  in  elocution,  the  works  which  have  descended  to  us  yet 
excite  the  admiration  of  mankind.  They  are  models  for  imitation, 
rather  than  efforts  to  be  equalled.  The  slow  and  expensive  process 
by  which  alone  manuscripts  could  be  multiplied,  necessarily  limited 
the  circulation  of  works  to  the  wealthier  portion  of  society;  and  it  is 
recorded,  that  for  three  small  treatises,  Plato  paid  a  sum  equal  to 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  of  our  money.  When  the  field  of  fame  was 
thus  limited,  only  an  ardent  devotion  to  literature  could  stimulate  to 
exertion.  Greece  indeed  offered,  in  one  of  her  institutions,  a  noble 
theatre  for  display;  and  when  all  that  was  wise,  and  learned,  and 
venerable,  through  her  confederated  states,  assembled  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  listened  to  the  poets  and  historians  who  recited  their 
admirable  productions,  life  could  afford  no  reward  more  grateful  or 
enduring. 

In  our  own  country,  we  may  attribute  the  general  progress  of 
political  information  to  the  introduction  of  periodical  publications,  and 
to  the  admirable  system  of  posts  by  which  they  are  distributed  to 
every  portion  of  the  republic.  Our  country  is  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  routes,  along  which  the  depositaries  of  intelligence  are 
conveyed.  From  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
Penobscot  to  the  Missouri,  these  avenues  of  knowledge  are  pouring 
out  their  rich  treasures  before  the  community.  The  tenant  of  the 
remotest  log  cabin,  upon  the  very  verge  of  civilization,  is  within  the 
reach  of  newspapers  recording  the  passing  history  of  the  world.  The 
able  debate  which  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  fixed  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  upon  the  Senate,  was  watched  with  equal  anxiety  in  every 
part  of  the  land.  The  talents  and  opinions  of  those  who  mingled  in 
the  controversy,  were  as  well  known  upon  the  frontiers  as  at  the 
capitol.  The  grave  questions  of  constitutional  law,  so  elaborately 
discussed,  furnished  topics  of  conversation  and  argument  throughout 
the  confederacy.  This  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  co-operating  with 
the  facility  afforded  for  its  indulgence,  renders  the  whole  body  of  our 
citizens  spectators  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government.  The  walls 
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of  the  capitol  are  in  effect  broken  down,  and  the  national  representa¬ 
tives  perform  their  duties  upon  a  vast  arena,  where  their  measures  are 
all  visible  to  those  who  gave,  and  can  take  from  them,  their  political 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  effect  of  this  surveillance 
upon  the  character  and  duration  of  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

But  through  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations,  these  causes  are 
every  where  in  operation.  Representative  bodies  are  gaining  strength 
where  they  exist,  and  they  are  coming  into  existence  where  they  have 
heretofore  been  unknown.  With  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  comes 
the  feeling  of  their  strength.  The  uses  and  abuses  of  governments 
are  now  freely  investigated,  and  men  begin  to  wonder  that  they  have 
so  long  submitted  to  unjust  pretensions,  founded  neither  in  reason  nor 
utility,  neither  in  the  good  they  promise,  nor  in  that  which  they 
perform.  Time  and  opinion  sanctify  many  errors,  and  the  “ pomp 
and  circumstance ”  of  a  throne,  have  often  preserved  the  authority,  if 
not  the  life,  of  the  occupant.  But  he  who  raised  thrones  and  demo¬ 
lished  them,  as  easily  as  he  fought  battles  and  gained  them,  said,  and 
the  lesson  is  now  spreading  through  the  world,  that  “they  were 
wooden  seats  covered  with  velvet.”  Their  splendid  drapery  cannot 
much  longer  conceal  the  truth.  It  would  be  arrogant  for  us  to  judge 
what  forms  of  government  are  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
European  states ;  and  we  should  contradict  many  of  the  lessons  which 
history  has  furnished,  were  we  to  affirm  that  monarchies,  properly 
administered,  cannot  protect  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  their  people.  But  we  may  well  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
such  governments,  restrained  by  limitations  they  cannot  pass,  and 
acknowledging  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  shall  exercise  their 
powers  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  forbearance.  And  that  time  must 
come,  and  come  speedily.  It  has  been  said,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  the  affairs  of  no  nation  can  be  very  badly  administered,  where  a 
body  of  men,  no  matter  how  constituted,  or  by  whom  elected,  have 
the  right  to  assemble,  and  freely  and  publicly  investigate  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  government.  But  how  much  more  efficacious  are  the 
general  extension  of  education,  and  the  productions  of  the  press? 
Instead  of  receiving  impressions  from  those  who  are  too  often 
interested  in  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  ones,  an  enlightened  com¬ 
munity  forms  impressions  for  itself.  For  a  time,  the  ramparts  erected 
in  many  countries  against  this  great  enemy  of  arbitrary  power,  may 
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prevent  the  approach  of  instruction  and  information.  But  these 
defences  must  give  way.  They  will  fall,  as  many  prouder  monuments 
have  fallen;  and  knowledge,  freedom,  and  science,  will  march  over 
them;  not  as  the  northern  nations  entered  the  capital  of  the  world,  to 
enslave  and  destroy,  but  to  redeem,  to  enlighten,  and  to  protect. 
Even  the  great  Russian  Iceberg,  which  is  already  the  terror  of 
Europe,  has  felt  the  genial  influence  of  knowledge  and  science,  and 
let  us  hope  it  will  dissolve  beneath  their  power,  before  it  reaches  the 
plains  of  France  and  Italy.  Signs  of  approaching  change  begin  to 
be  visible  among  the  votaries  of  Islamism,  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the 
nations  professing  that  faith,  if  they  can  be  brought  to  perceive  their 
moral  and  political  degradation ;  to  exchange  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  for  excursions  into  the  regions  of  knowledge  and  science. 
We  might  then  hope  that  the  stern  character  of  Mahmoud  would 
regenerate  the  descendants  of  those  mighty  warriors,  who  subdued 
the  empire  of  the  east,  and  carried  their  horse  tails  to  the  capital  of 
the  west.  Nor  can  we  be  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  fortunate 
soldier  who  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  Centuries  of 
darkness  and  servitude  have  rested  upon  the  land  of  the  Nile  ;  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  has  long  been  their  tomb.  Its 
history,  like  the  source  of  the  mighty  river  which  gives  it  fertility, 
eludes  our  research,  and  its  monuments  have  survived  the  memory 
of  their  founders,  and  the  objects  of  their  construction.  Even  here 
the  light  of  knowledge  is  penetrating  ;  and  its  pyramids  may  yet  be 
gilded  by  the  setting  rays  of  the  sun  of  science,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world  they  were  gilded  by  its  rising  beams. 

And  Greece,  too,  is  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  ages.  She 
has  cast  from  her  the  incubus  of  Turkish  despotism,  and  is  again 
displaying  that  standard  which  triumphed  at  Marathon  and  Salamis. 
And  who  has  not  deplored  her  sufferings,  and  rejoiced  at  her  eman¬ 
cipation?  And  what  prouder  triumph  have  knowledge  and  science 
ever  gained,  than  the  imperishable  fame  which  the  deeds  of  her 
statesmen  and  warriors,  the  works  of  her  artists,  and  the  productions 
of  her  poets,  and  historians,  and  philosophers,  have  conferred  upon 
the  land  of  Homer,  of  Aristides,  and  of  Epaminondas?  A  region  of 
country  not  larger  than  some  of  our  counties,  has  rivetted  the  attention 
of  the  world  for  twenty  centuries.  To  this  day,  our  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  are  given  to  her  history,  our  earliest  associations  to  her  fame 
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and  fortune.  In  boyhood  we  study  the  story  of  her  rise  and  fall;  in 
manhood  we  deduce  from  it  lessons  of  practical  wisdom ;  and  in 
age  we  revert  to  it  as  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  general  history  ol 
the  human  family. 

And  in  our  own  hemisphere,  this  great  moral  agent  is  proclaiming 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes  the  value  of  free  institutions,  and  is 
teaching  the  descendants  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas,  that  where 
political  knowledge  begins,  political  servitude  ends.  The  pillars  of 
Castile  and  Leon  have  been  broken,  and  although  the  agitations  of 
the  storm  have  not  yet  subsided,  we  may  still  hope  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  will  be  sufficiently  rapid  and  general  to  prevent  its  return. 
The  -human  mind  does  not  suddenly  yield  to  new  impressions. 
Opinions  and  moral  habits,  engrafted  upon  society,  and  transmitted 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  become  a  part  of  the  social  consti¬ 
tution.  When  they  are  injurious  or  dangerous,  rash  empyricism  may 
prescribe  violent  remedies,  but  the  prudent  physician  will  leave  much 
to  time  and  nature.  From  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  during  three  centuries  of  religious  intolerance  and  civil 
misgovernment,  political  knowledge  has  been  excluded,  with  jealous 
care,  from  the  Spanish  colonies.  And  now,  when  like  the  strong 
man  of  Israel,  they  have  shaken  off  the  fetters  which  bound  them,  and 
are  reorganizing  their  institutions,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
information  and  instruction,  let  us  not  reproach  them  that  their 
progress  is  slow  and  doubtful.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  Providence, 
that  in  our  own  march  over  this  debatable  land,  we  were  spared 
many  of  the  calamities  and  vicissitudes  they  have  endured;  and  let 
us  recollect  that  the  finger  of  Spain  was  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
England.  Freedom  landed  with  our  forefathers  upon  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  beach  of  Jamestown  ;  and  the  Bible  and  Magna 
Charta  were  the  companions  of  their  voyage,  and  the  evidence  and 
foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights.  But  Cortez  and  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  landed  with  the  papal  bull,  the  sword  and  the  crucifix: 
and  the  colonies  they  planted,  in  their  moral  and  political  condition, 
yet  bear  testimony  to  the  principles  of  their  founders.  The  report  of 
the  musketry  at  Lexington  spread  over  a  land  where  religious 
intolerance  was  unknown,  where  the  principles  of  political  knowledge 
were  understood  and  cherished,  and  where  the  practical  blessings  of 
freedom  had  been  exerting  their  influence  for  generations.  Our 
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fathers  resisted  the  approach  rather  than  the  presence  of  oppression. 
It  was  not  what  they  suffered  that  drove  them  to  arms,  so  much  as  the 
apprehension  of  what  they  might  suffer,  if  the  plans  of  the  mother 

country  were  matured  and  accomplished.  But  the  cannon  of  Hidalgo 

<• 

broke  the  silence  of  despotism.  It  roused  a  people  who  had  long 
slumbered  in  ignorance  and  oppression  ;  who,  knowing  neither  their 
rights  nor  their  strength,  were  suddenly  called  to  expel  their  rulers,  and 
to  reconstruct  their  political  edifice.  W  ell  might  they  seek  in  vain  for 
artists  to  plan,  and  for  mechanics  to  build.  Knowledge  comes  with 
time,  generally  with  labor,  frequently  with  suffering.  Of  labor  and 
suffering  they  have  had  enough ;  may  time  bring  with  it  their  reward. 
But,  if  in  all  the  elements  of  knowledge  we  were  more  fortunate  than 
our  southern  brethren,  we  were  not  less  fortunate  in  him  who  first  led 
our  armies  in  war,  and  then  guided  our  councils  in  peace.  He  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  and  country,  and  they 
to  him.  His  fame  is  committed  to  time,  his  example  to  mankind,  and 
himself,  we  humbly  hope,  to  the  reward  of  the  righteous.  Let  no  man, 
whose  career  and  fate  have  not  been  sealed  by  death,  claim  or  receive 
the  title  of  Washington. 

But  it  is  not  alone  upon  the  political  institutions  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world,  that  knowledge  and  education  are  exerting  their  power. 
They  are  breaking  down  the  Chinese  walls  which  ignorance  and 
prejudice  have  erected,  and  are  bringing  each  to  the  knowledge  of  all. 
Mutual  forbearance  must  be  the  result  of  this  new  spirit  of  intercourse. 
Something  will  be  seen  in  all  to  approve  ;  something  will  be  felt  in 
each  to  condemn.  IS  ations  have  been  separated  by  almost  impassable 
gulfs.  If  prejudices  are  cast  into  these,  they  will  close,  as  did  that 
fearful  chasm  which  yawned  beneath  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  until  her 
generous  deliverer  leaped  into  the  abyss. 

Enterprise  and  commerce  are  stimulating  all  to  exertion,  and  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  has  been  explored.  The  causes  of  war 
are  decreasing,  and  the  desire  to  engage  in  it  by  princes  and  people, 
diminishing.  Ambition,  indeed,  is  as  reckless  as  ever,  but  no  future 
warrior  will  reach  an  Indus  beyond  which  there  are  no  worlds  to  conquer. 
And  national  glory  is  a  meteor,  yet  mistaken  by  many  for  the  fountain 
of  light.  National  glory!  The  glory  of  destruction,  and  not  of  preser¬ 
vation  ;  of  want,  of  suffering,  of  misery,  and  not  of  abundance,  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  of  prosperity  ;  of  death,  and  not  of  life.  We  may  hope  that  this 
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splendid  pageant  is  passing  from  before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  It  wi! 
leave  impressions  not  less  sad  than  salutary. 

But  although  some  of  the  more  prominent  causes  which  have 
produced  the  hostilities  of  nations  are  yet  in  operation,  and  may  long 
continue  to  be,  still,  many  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  follies  and 
passions  of  rulers,  have  disappeared  before  the  advancing  opinions  ol 
the  age.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  another  gun  will  ever  be  fired, 
because  a  squadron  of  ships  sails  the  ocean  with  a  broom  at  theii 
masthead,  or  because  a  Dutch  statesman  consults  his  vanity,  rathei 
than  his  good  taste,  in  the  subject  of  his  pictures  ;  and  another  night 
must  rest  upon  the  human  intellect,  before  the  nations  of  Christendom 
will  precipitate  themselves  upon  a  distant  and  desolate  region,  to  recover 
a  ruined  city  and  an  empty  sepulchre.  The  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ments  has  increased,  and  so  has  the  publicity  of  their  proceedings. 
The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  enters  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  checks, 
if  it  does  not  control,  their  measures.  A  single  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  will  convince  us  that  its  governments  are  engaged  in 
a  course  of  discussion  and  action,  which  will  constitute  the  harbinger 
of  a  brighter  day.  The  melioration  of  their  institutions,  the  reduction 
of  their  expenditures,  the  introduction  of  the  representative  system, 
the  establishment  of  charters,  with  pledges  and  limitations — these  are 
among  the  triumphs  of  knowledge  which  continental  Europe  is  now 
exhibiting.  All  the  promises,  indeed,  which  in  that  hour  of  danger  and 
deliverance  when  confederated  nations  prepared  to  cross  the  Rhine,  were 
liberally,  and  we  may  hope  honestly  made,  have  not  yet  been  redeemed. 
But  the  time  of  performance  is  approaching ;  glorious  in  itself,  it  will 
be  still  more  glorious  in  its  consequences. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  from  the  political  to  the  social  institutions 
of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  the  progress  of  information  has  produced, 
and  is  producing,  changes  not  less  important  than  these  we  have 
surveyed.  The  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  especially  of  those  which 
minister  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  mankind,  has  surpassed  all 
former  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  from  the  materials  which 
have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  precise  notions  of  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  former  ages.  The  fine  arts,  particularly 
those  of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  were  cherished 
and  cultivated  with  zeal  and  success.  That  desolation  which  spared 
neither  the  mighty  in  its  power,  nor  the  lovely  in  its  pity,  has  yet  left 
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us  a  few  memorials  of  ancient  taste  and  genius  in  this  department  of 
study ;  and  they  fully  justify  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were 
viewed  in  the  days  of  their  youth  and  glory.  The  labor  and  treasure 
of  society  seem  to  have  been  applied,  with  unsparing  prodigality,  to  the 
creation  of  public  pmnuments  devoted  to  objects  of  pride  or  pleasure. 
Splendid  edifices,  lofty  columns,  pyramids,  as  solitary  in  their  grandeur 
as  they  were  useless  in  their  construction,  these,  and  many  more  like 
these,  were  contributions  levied  upon  the  general  means  of  society. 
The  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  should 
leave  it  of  marble,  was  the  boast  of  a  tyrant,  and  not  of  a  patriot. 
His  marble  city  was  a  city  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  of  useful  and 
useless  public  edifices,  erected  as  a  monument  for  himself,  with  that 
cold  hearted  selfishness  and  hypocrisy  which  accompanied  him  through 
life.  How  much  more  noble  and  generous  the  wish  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  that  every  peasant  in  his  kingdom  might  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot 
on  Sunday!  Augustus  left  the  Rome  of  its  citizens  as  he  found  it, 
and  the  fact  which  has  been  recorded,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  had  neither  food  by  day  nor  shelter  by  night,  except  as  public 
charity  supplied  the  one,  and  the  places  of  public  resort  furnished  the 
other,  presents  a  terrible  picture  of  poverty  and  misery.  The  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  so  stupendous,  but  so  useless,  confirm  the  remark  of 
the  father  of  history,  that  there  were  but  two  classes  in  that  country, 
priests  and  people,  and  that  an  active  and  powerful  hierarchy  controlled 
the  resources  and  physical  strength  of  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  necessary  expenditures  of  labor  and  treasure  for  the 
construction  of  such  immense  and  useless  works  could  have  been  made, 
but  by  the  intervention  of  a  power  without  limitation,  as  it  must  have 
been  without  sympathy  ;  a  power,  which  made  the  community  slaves, 
and  which  embellished  the  country  with  temples  and  monuments,  but 
left  itdestitute  of  dwellings  for  its  inhabitants.  “  But  for  ever  temples,” 
says  the  lively  Denon,  “  not  a  single  public  edifice,  not  a  single  house, 
nor  a  royal  palace,  which  had  been  able  to  resist  the  ravages  of  time.” 

Of  the  productive  industry  of  the  ancients  we  have  very  imperfect 
notions.  Their  historians  seem  unwilling  to  leave  the  great  highways  of 
war,  and  battles,  and  splendid  national  affairs,  and  explore  the  by-ways 
which  led  to  private  life,  and  manners,  and  employments.  Statistical 
researches  were  almost  unknown,  and  exactness  in  political  science 
unheeded.  “To  count,”  says  Johnson,  “  is  a  modern  practice  ;  the 
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ancient  method  was  to  guess  ;  and  when  numbers  are  guessed,  the) 
aro  always  magnified.”  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  sufficiently  obvious 
and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  exaggerated  statements  respecting 
the  prodigious  masses  of  men  which  aro  represented  to  have  beer 
sometimes  brought  together,  and  whose  collection  and  subsistencr 
would  indicate  a  system  of  financial  operations  and  of  general  produc¬ 
tiveness,  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  condition  of  society  at  ver) 
early  periods.  In  the  conversations  of  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena 
this  subject  was  discussed  with  his  usual  sagacity;  and  his  incredulity 
founded  in  the  difficulty  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  these 
immense  numbers,  must  be  partaken  by  every  one  who  unites  in  the 
investigation.  With  all  the  improvements  of  modern  times,  the 
support  of  armies  requires  the  co-operation  of  power,  wealth,  and 
talent,  and  is  indeed  among  the  highest  efforts  which  governments  are 
called  to  make;  and  wo  may  well  doubt  whether  ancient  Europe  ever 
embodied  and  maintained  such  formidable  hosts  as  control  its  destiny 
in  our  own  days. 

A  particular  class  of  events  thus  stands  forward  upon  the  canvass  ol 
history,  magnified,  if  not  distorted,  in  their  features,  and  leaving  little 
space  for  the  ordinary  incidents  of  society,  and  for  its  composition,  its  i 
demands,  and  its  supplies.  He  who  investigates  all  that  has  reached 
us  upon  this  subject,  and  compares  the  details  with  the  endless  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  social  and  political  life  in  modern  communities,  will  soon  be 
satisfied,  that  our  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  very  scanty  mate¬ 
rials.  Still,  however,  we  are  not  left  without  some  general  facts  to 
guide  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  condition  of  society  in  former  ages. 
These  I  do  not  stop  to  collect  and  present  to  you.  The  effort  would 
embarrass  a  subject  already  too  comprehensive.  The  general  result 
is  certain,  that  the  comforts  of  life  by  the  modern  constitution  of  society, 
and  by  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  are  greatly  increased  and  extended ; 
and  if  the  contrast  be  pursued  into  those  periods  which  witnessed  and 
succeeded  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  which  are  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  dark  ages,  this  superiority  is  yet  more  manifest. 
The  picture  of  manners  which  this  twilight  of  the  human  intellect 
enables  us  to  discern,  has  little  to  approve  and  less  to  attract.  The 
houses  made  with  posts  and  wattles,  a  fire  kindled  in  the  midst,  with  the 
family  cooking  around  it,  and  the  smoke  escaping  as  it  might,  but 
without  the  aid  of  a  chimney — this  sketch  of  ancient  English  life  seems 
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•he  very  model  of  the  domestic  circle  of  our  own  nomadic  tribes. 
The  duty  of  furnishing  straw  for  the  King’s  bed,  an  ancient  tenure  in 
England,  shews,  that  however  sound  the  slumbers  of  royalty  may  have 
reen,  they  came  unbidden  by  “  those  canopies  of  costly  state,”  and 
[hose  “  appliances  and  means  to  boot,”  which  King  Henry  deemed 
‘he  attendant  “  of  the  kingly  couch ;”  and  for  deserting  which,  in  his 
rffecting  invocation  to  sleep,  he  reproaches  that  deity  with  partiality. 

“  Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast, 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brain 
In  cradle  of  die  rudo  imperious  surge — 

And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 

Deny  it  to  a  King?” 

Notions  of  splendor  and  magnificence  seem  associated  with  the  name 
and  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  her  presence  chamber  was  covered  with 
rushes  ;  and  when  such  was  the  accompaniment  of  the  throne,  we  can 
scarcely  place  too  low  an  estimate  upon  the  furniture  of  the  cottage. 

We  cannot  look  around  us  within  the  interior  of  our  dwellings,  nor 
without,  and  not  be  sensible  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts  ;  in  those  which  produce,  in  those 
which  prepare,  and  in  those  which  distribute  the  comforts  of  life.  I 
should  far  exceed  the  limits  I  have  had  in  view  for  my  own  time  and 
your  indulgence,  were  I  to  attempt  to  present,  in  the  most  imperfect 
group,  these  witnesses  of  modern  superiority.  But  there  are  some, 
which,  in  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  general  advancement  of  science 
and  society,  seem  to  claim  a  passing  recognition. 

That  mysterious  law  which  gives  polarity  to  the  needle,  was 
fortunately  discovered,  while  a  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  pass  the  geographical  barriers,  which  from  the  creation  had 
concealed  one  half  of  the  world  from  the  other.  The  ancient  navigator 
crept  slowly  along  the  coast,  afraid  to  lose  sight  of  the  landmarks, 
which  could  alone  guide  him  upon  his  course;  and  when  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  these,  his  fate  was  committed  to  the  winds  and 
the  clouds.  The  modern  navigator  boldly  seeks  the  ocean,  and  when 
the  night  and  the  storm  close  around  him,  his  path  is  marked  out, 
wonderfully,  indeed,  but  easily  and  unerringly.  The  shore  was  the 
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safety  of  the  one ;  it  has  become  the  dread  of  the  other.  No  Palinurus, 
like  him  of  old,  now  stands  at  tho  helm  to  watch  the  stars,  and  when 
they  are  shrouded  from  his  view,  to  confess  his  ignorance  and  despair. 

Ipso  diem  noctemque  negat  discerncre  coelo, 

Nec  rneminisse  viae  media  Palinurus  in  unda. 

A  better  star  than  Orion  or  Arcturus  now  shines  upon  those  who  go 
down  to  the  great  deep  in  ships. 

The  application  of  glass  to  some  of  the  objects  of  science,  has 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  human  observation,  works  of  nature  the 
most  remote,  as  well  as  those  the  most  minute.  Its  agency  in  the 
renovation  of  our  decaying  sight,  is  not  less  valuable,  preserving  for  us 
until  the  extremity  of  life,  that  intercourse  with  books  which  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  solace  of  advancing  age. 

To  him  who,  ignorant  of  tho  discoveries  of  modern  astronomers, 
surveys  the  heavens  which  encompass  us,  the  stars  that  deck  the  firma¬ 
ment,  seem  placed  there  to  give  brilliancy  and  splendor  to  the  night ; 
to  roll  over  us  in  endless  confusion,  but  in  endless  beauty.  How 
different  is  the  view  which  the  theory  of  astronomy  presents.  The 
seeming  confusion  of  these  splendid  orbs  becomes  perfect  harmony, 
their  motions  are  traced,  the  laws  that  regulate  them  developed,  and 
those  composing  a  part  of  our  solar  system  are  found  to  be  kindred 
planets  with  the  earth,  running  the  same  course,  and  probably  destined 
to  the  same  service ;  while  those  beyond  are  themselves  suns,  and 
centres  of  other  systems,  having  other  heavens  within  their  view,  whose 
astral  light  has  never  reached  us,  and  never  may. 

There  is  nothing  within  the  whole  range  of  the  human  imagination, 
which  so  forcibly  impresses  upon  us  just  conceptions  of  the  infinite 
power  of  Him  who  made,  and  preserves,  and  may  destroy  these  works 
of  his  hands;  perhaps  for  purposes  unknown  to  us,  and  to  be  replaced 
by  others  as  these  may  have  succeeded  a  more  ancient  creation.  The 
telescope  has  drawn  these  worlds  towards  us.  It  has  shown  that  points 
of  matter,  many  of  them  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  among 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  Providence ;  while  a  kindred  instrument 
has  revealed  to  us  a  world  of  animated  beings,  near  us  indeed,  and 
around  us,  but  utterly  unknown  till  the  invention  of  the  microscope.  ■ 
Where  these  discoveries  are  to  end  no  man  can  tell.  Already  have  we 
passed  the  boundaries  prescribed  to  unassisted  nature,  and  brought  the  : 
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greatest  and  the  smallest,  the  nearest  and  the  most  remote  of  God’s 
works,  within  our  view.  We  may  yet  ascertain  that  many  portions  of 
matter,  apparently  inanimate,  are  congeries  of  living  beings,  performing 
the  functions  assigned  to  them,  and  each  enjoying  his  allotted  share  of 
happiness.  But  the  mind  withdraws  from  these  speculations,  over¬ 
powered  by  their  immensity  and  infinitude,  and  seeks  relief  in  the 
contemplation  of  other  objects. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  terrible  as  its  effects  appear  upon  the 
battle  field,  has  yet  been  useful  to  mankind.  From  an  art,  it  has 
converted  war  into  a  science  ;  it  has  given  to  mind  its  rightful  empire, 
while  it  has  destroyed  the  superiority  of  mere  animal  force.  Genius 
and  talent  now  direct  the  operations  of  war,  preparing  its  combinations, 
calculating  its  vicissitudes,  and  gaining  an  ascendency  by  a  series  of 
skilful  manoeuvres  as  often  as  by  a  desperate  battle.  The  Ajaces  and 
the  Achilles  have  found  their  proper  stations  in  the  ranks  of  the  common 
soldier,  whence  mere  brute  force  can  never  draw  them.  Stability  has 
been  added  to  governments,  and  security  to  people ;  and  rapid  as  have 
been  many  of  the  conquests  of  modern  times,  we  may  yet  assume  it 
as  a  political  truth,  of  which  decisive  evidence  has  been  furnished  in 
our  own  day,  that  no  people,  united  and  determined  to  resist  an  invader, 
have  any  cause  to  doubt  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle. 

We  have  found  in  steam  an  agent  which  seems  destined  to  produce 
greater  changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  than  any  other  improve¬ 
ment  since  the  invention  of  printing.  Nothing  is  too  mighty  for  its 
power,  nothing  too  small  for  its  skill.  With  admirable  adaptation  of 
machinery  it  pursues  its  operations,  which  in  their  regularity,  facility, 
and  certainty,  seem  the  result  of  active  intelligence  rather  than  the 
operations  of  a  complicated  engine.  It  prepares  the  materials  of  our 
dwellings,  the  food  that  we  eat,  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  the  money 
that  we  use,  the  books  that  we  read.  It  is  extending  its  efforts  and 
effects  into  every  branch  of  the  arts.  It  is  descending  the  mines  and 
ascending  the  mountains  ;  drawing  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  distributing  them  to  every  land.  Far  mightier  in  its  powers, 
as  well  as  more  versatile  in  their  application,  than  the  ship  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  steam  engine  is  becoming  the  ship  of  the  ocean  and  the 
land ;  propelling  the  bark  and  the  car  wherever  industry  can  find 
employment,  or  enterprise  its  reward. 
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To  the  genius  of  our  countryman  Fulton,  we  owe  the  practical 
application  of  this  power  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and  no  man 
can  appreciate  its  value  to  this  country,  and  especially  to  the  western 
portion  of  it,  unless  he  has  seen,  as  I  have  done,  the  difficulties  which  < 
iormerly  impeded  the  ascent  of  vessels  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its 
mighty  tributaries  ;  unless  he  has  seen  the  slow  and  toilsome  progress 
of  the  keel  boat,  requiring  the  labor  of  thirty  men,  and  almost  half  a 
year,  in  a  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh.  Future  skill  and  i 
enterprise  will  hereafter  vanquish  the  difficulties  which  yet  exclude 
steam  vessels  from  many  of  our  considerable  rivers ;  and  the  wandering 
Indian  is  perhaps  destined  to  see  them  pass  his  most  solitary  village —  ■ 
the  terrific  JManitou  of  the  white  man. 

But  greater  than  all  these  has  been  the  value  of  the  printing  press ; 
and  I  am  well  spared  the  task  of  illustration  by  the  obvious  considera-  i 
tions  which  present  themselves.  Perfect  as  the  system  now  is  of 
multiplying  and  distributing  books,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  three  years  were  required  to  sell  an  edition 
of  six  hundred  copies  of  the  Bible. 

All  important  inventions  have  advanced  slowly.  They  are  at  first 
generally  imperfect,  and  they  have  prejudices  and  interests  to  encounter 
and  subdue.  But  the  art  of  printing  is  intimately  connected  with 
human  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  It  speaks  to  all  nations  and  all 
times.  It  tells  us  what  has  been,  and  promises  what  will  be.  With 
it,  the  progressive  improvement  of  society  is  secure.  Without  it,  all 
the  fair  prospects  which  are  now  stimulating  mankind  to  exertion, 
would  disappear  in  the  advancing  darkness  of  another  night  of  universal 
ignorance. 

But  these,  and  other  improvements  in  the  arts,  do  not  constitute  the 
only  melioration  which  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  human  life. 
Pestilence,  famine,  and  conflagration,  were  vials  of  wrath  which  were 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  world,  but  which  have  been  rendered 
almost  innoxious  by  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge.  I  will  not 
hold  up  to  your  view  such  facts,  scattered  over  the  records  of  history, 
as  shew  the  sufferings  formerly  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  the  frequency 
and  extent  of  these  terrible  calamities — through  the  successive  eras  of 
human  woe,  from  the  famine  “  which  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,” 
when  the  sons  of  the  patriarch  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  that 
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they  “  might  live  and  not  die,”  and  the  contagion  which  carried  death 
into  every  family  of  Israel,  while  the  messenger  of  divine  wrath  punished 
the  pride  of  the  ruler  and  the  people,  down  to  the  memorable  confla¬ 
gration  of  Rome,  kindled  by  the  imperial  monster  who  then  filled 
the  throne,  that  he  might  sing  upon  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
while  a  greater  than  Troy  was  burning  around  him.  These  visitations 
mark  every  chapter  of  the  history  of  nations  ;  and  their  baleful  effects 
have  been  felt  in  modern  times.  But  science  and  the  arts  have 
interposed  themselves  between  these  destructive  agents  and  their 
victims  ;  they  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  mighty  to  protect 
if  not  to  overcome. 

If  we  turn  to  the  state  of  moral  feeling,  we  shall  find  that  its  standard 
is  now  far  more  elevated  than  in  former  ages.  An  absurd  system  of  poly¬ 
theism  pervaded  all  the  ancient  nations,  not  less  irrational  in  itself  than 
debasing  in  its  consequences.  Their  deities  were  clothed  with  human 
forms,  subject  to  human  passions,  and  mingled  in  human  affairs  ;  and 
whatever  spirit  of  scepticism  may  have  prevailed  among  the  few  whose 
superior  intelligence  led  them  to  other  and  purer  fountains,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  system  was  engrafted  into  the  whole  frame  of  their  institutions, 
social  and  political ;  and  that  its  effects  were  as  injurious  as  they  were 
enduring.  A  plan  of  moral  government,  to  be  salutary  and  efficacious, 
must  derive  its  sanctions  from  a  superintending  Providence,  above  the 
follies  and  frailties  of  man.  If  the  fountain  be  polluted,  the  stream  will 
be  turbid.  It  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
the  views  it  presents  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  as  pure  and 
sublime  as  the  principles  it  inculcates  ;  and  its  hold  upon  the  human 
affections,  living  and  dying,  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  tendered  to 
its  truth  and  value.  But  the  pantheons  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
repositories  of  the  statues  of  all  their  gods,  offered  visible  illustrations 
of  the  vile  superstition  which  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  the  affections 
of  the  community.  The  art  and  imagination  of  the  sculptor  were 
exhausted  in  the  marble  representations  of  the  DU  majorum  gentium 
and  minorum  gentium ,  who  divided  among  them  the  empire  of  space 
of  the  elements,  and  of  the  passions  ;  themselves  yielding  to  every 
impulse,  and  destitute  of  any  principle  to  regulate  their  own  conduct 
or  to  control  that  of  their  worshippers.  Well  might  Cato  express  his 
wonder  that  the  priests  of  such  a  religion  could  look  at  one  another 
without  laughing.  And  yet  a  dictator,  the  highest  officer  known  to  the 
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Roman  constitution,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  nail 
into  the  right  side  of  tho  temple  of  Jupiter  !  And  the  most  important 
transactions,  public  and  private,  were  stayed  or  hastened  by  the 
croaking  of  a  raven  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

The  gladiatorial  combats,  and  even  the  Olympic  games,  exhibited 
spectacles  which  no  assemblage  would  now  witness  ;  and  not  a  theatre 
in  Christendom  would  suffer  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  incidents 
which  have  been  represented  by  the  dramatic  poets.  The  indignities 
offered  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Anthony,  to  the  head  of  Cicero,  when 
it  was  brought  to  her,  are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  frantic 
barbarity  of  a  South  sea  islander,  but  not  from  one  of  the  imperial 
ladies  whose  husbands  ruled  the  world.  And  in  the  volume  of  inspi¬ 
ration  a  scene  not  unlike  this  is  described,  when  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  was  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  In  the 
Roman  armies,  superior  officers,  even  the  centurions,  were  subject  to 
corporeal  punishment ;  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  nations  the  father 
possessed  the  right  of  selling  his  children  into  perpetual  slavery,  and 
even  of  putting  them  to  death.  In  others,  the  newborn  infant  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him;  if  he  turned  his  eyes  away  the  child  was  destroyed;  if 
not  it  was  preserved.  These  traits  indicate  a  want  of  susceptibility,  or 
on  habitual  violation  of  the  natural  and  moral  affections,  unfriendly  to 
public  and  private  virtue. 

There  is  no  historical  subject  more  worthy  of  contemplation  than 
the  singular  state  of  society  during  the  middle  ages.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  its  conquered  provinces  became  a  prey  to  the 
first  invader,  and  its  institutions  were  broken  up,  and  the  fragments 
united  with  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  semi-barbarous  nations  who 
spread  themselves  over  Europe.  Then  appeared  these  institutions 
and  events  which  changed  the  structure  of  the  social  system,  and 
became  a  wall  of  separation  between  ancient  and  modern  manners. 
Feudal  tenures  were  established,  and  with  them  the  general  scheme 
of  polity  of  the  northern  nations.  Chivalry  uniting  the  extremes  of 
barbarism  and  refinement,  took  firm  possession  of  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  ;  the  crusades,  those  moral  epidemics,  exhibiting  the  mastery 
which  the  imagination  can  sometimes  attain  over  the  understanding  of 
ages  and  nations,  started  into  life  at  the  voice  of  the  hermit ;  religion 
itself  became  a  ceremonial,  rather  than  a  moral  concern ;  and  the 
church,  in  the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  the  laity,  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  monachism,  and  in  the  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
characterized  its  conduct  for  centuries,  appeared  more  anxious  to 
consolidate  its  power,  than  scrupulous  in  the  employment  of  its 
means.  The  ancient  foundations  of  society  were  demolished.  Lite¬ 
rature,  science,  and  the  arts  declined,  and  during  this  lethargy  of  the 
intellect,  new  associations  were  formed,  and  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  were  established,  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  European 
society.  The  impressions  thus  produced,  have  continued  until  our 
time,  softened  indeed  by  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement,  but 
still  perceptible  and  indestructible.  Frivolous  pursuits,  subtle  dispu¬ 
tations  in  morals  and  religion,  rash  conjectures,  for  they  cannot  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  theories,  in  the  physical  sciences,  and 
puerile  logomachies,  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  energy  and  learning 
of  the  times.  Their  astronomy  wras  astrology,  their  chemistry 
alchymy,  and  the  study  of  their  philosophers  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
Monarchs  were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  priests  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  that  Europe  escaped 
from  a  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  which  would  have 
committed  the  sword  and  the  crosier  to  the  same  hands,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  despotism  which  neither  German  princes,  nor  German 
reformers,  could  have  subverted.  There  was  indeed  one  redeeming 
principle  of  action  that  gleamed  upon  this  darkness,  and  which, 
deriving  its  origin  from  peculiar  circumstances,  contributed  essentially 
to  the  stability  of  society  then,  and  to  the  formation  of  its  subsequent 
character.  This  was  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor,  accompanied, 
it  is  true,  by  many  fantastic  notions,  and  by  some  puerile  observances, 
but  still  exerting  its  influence  powerfully  and  beneficially.  It  was 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  chivalry,  that  singular  compound  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  of  delicate  sensibility  and  iron  nerves,  that  stopped  as 
seldom  to  calculate  the  chance  of  success  as  to  examine  the  justice 
of  the  cause.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  mankind,  had 
not  this  institution  appeared,  to  give  suavity  to  the  manners,  and  a 
particular  direction  to  the  passions  of  a  turbulent  age,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  presented  by  history  for  solution.  Even,  if 
returning  light  had  again  come  to  cheer  the  world,  it  would  have  come 
after  a  night  of  ignorance,  darker  and  longer  than  that  whose  dawn 
is  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by  England’s  greatest  didactic  poet : 
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“  But  see  each  muse,  in  Leo’s  golden  days, 

Starts  from  her  trance  and  trims  her  wither’d  bays  ; 

Rome’s  ancient  genius,  o’er  its  ruins  spread, 

Shakes  off  tho  dust  and  rears  her  reverend  head. 

Then  sculpturo  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 

Stones  leaped  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to  live  ; 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung, 

A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sung.” 

This  personal  honor,  if  not  virtue  itself,  was  nearly  allied  to  it.  It 
inculcated  upon  its  votaries,  that  an  adherence  to  truth  was  a  para¬ 
mount  duty,  and  tho  violation  of  it  the  lowest  degradation ;  that 
distress,  and  above  all  female  distress,  presented  a  claim  which  no 
knight  could  resist ;  that  life  was  to  be  spared  when  submission 
appeared  ;  and  these  and  other  duties  were  assumed  with  imposing 
ceremonies  and  awful  imprecations.  Fortunately,  this  institution  did 
not  decline,  until  the  progress  of  the  true  religion  and  the  general 
advancement  of  knowledge  furnished  other  motives,  sufficiently 
powerful,  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  social  order.  The 
knight  and  his  esquire,  their  armor  and  their  oaths,  their  duties  and 
their  privileges,  have  long  since  disappeared  ;  but  the  history  of  this 
order  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  which  experience  has 
furnished  or  wisdom  can  contemplate. 

But  there  was  one  lineament  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  even  in  the  very  general  view  we  are  taking,  I 
cannot  pass  without  examination.  It  indeed  existed  before  this 
period,  and  was  visible  even  at  the  threshold  of  our  own  times.  I 
allude  to  the  ell'ect  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle;  and  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  human  intellect,  there  is  no  event  more  striking  than 
the  dominion  which  they  acquired  and  exercised  over  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  A  system  of  verbal  metaphysics,  acute  indeed,  and 
evincing  great  fertility  of  genius  and  labor  of  investigation,  but  utterly 
useless  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  life,  either  in  the  abstract  or  prac¬ 
tical  sciences;  professing  to  be  a  guide  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  but 
involving  its  disciples  in  intricate  and  insignificant  subtilties,  difficult 
to  be  understood,  and  useless  when  known,  enchained  the  faculties 
of  tho  world  for  twenty  centuries.  The  despotism  it  exerted  is  an 
historical  monument,  once  stately  and  imposing,  now  fallen  and  in 
ruins,  but  still  worthy  of  contemplation,  like  other  monuments  of 
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human  wisdom  and  human  folly.  Superstition,  in  her  darkest  hour, 
never  ruled  her  votaries  with  more  despotic  sway;  and  if  the  dominion 
of  the  Stagyrite  has  passed  away,  it  did  not  pass  away  like  the 
dominion  of  his  pupil,  with  a  rapidity  equalled  only  by  its  rise.  The 
brief  but  brilliant  career  of  Alexander  was  terminated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  followed  by  the  immediate  dissolution  of  his  empire,  while 
the  intellectual  empire  founded  by  his  master  outlived  all  the  cotem- 
poraneous  dynasties  and  governments,  and  extended  its  sway  to 
regions  unknown  to  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant,  and  signal,  but  barren  triumphs,  which  genius  has  ever 
achieved.  Freed  as  we  now  are  from  its  thraldom,  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  influence  it  exerted.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  what 
however  is  certain,  that  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  several  persons  were  banished  from  Paris  for  denying  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting  matter  and  form,  and  the  number  of 
the  elements ;  and  that  even  after  this  period  tho  Parliament  of  Paris 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  the  teaching  of  any  thing  contrary  to 
his  doctrines.  Like  the  Arabian  caliph  who  committed  to  the  flames 
the  rich  treasures  of  learning  accumulated  in  Alexandria,  because  if 
their  principles  and  precepts  were  found  in  the  Koran,  they  were 
unnecessary,  and  if  not  found  there,  they  were  unlawful,  the  scholastic 
philosophers  considered  the  Peripatetic  system  the  standard  of  human 
knowledge — the  path  and  the  goal  of  human  investigation.  It  claimed 
to  have  explored  the  whole  region  of  science,  and  to  have  advanced 
to  the  intellectual  boundaries  prescribed  to  man. 

Bacon  was  the  first  who  fully  perceived  the  unfounded  pretensions 
of  this  imposing  pageant,  which  had  so  long  fascinated  the  attention 
of  the  world.  He  saw  that  the  great  truths  of  nature  would  not 
appear  at  the  call  of  a  syllogism,  and  that  the  system  of  the  sophists, 
attempting  with  equal  presumption  and  folly  to  explore  the  wonderful 
operations  in  the  world  around  them,  by  the  light  of  categories  and 
predicables,  was  a  blind  guide,  leading  not  to  truth,  but  to  useless 
and  endless  disputations.  It  instituted  artificial  rules  for  laboratories 
and  observatories.  The  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which 
Bacon  taught  and  followed,  sent  the  votaries  of  science  into  the 
regions  around  them,  to  discover  by  experiment,  observation,  and 
reflection,  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter,  in  the  vast  variety  of 
forms  presented  to  them  ;  while  the  false  philosophy  it  overthrew, 
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erecting  its  standard  in  the  Lyceum,  and  shut  up  from  external  nature, 
affected  to  reason,  when  it  should  have  inquired  ;  to  decide,  when  it 
should  havo  observed.  When  the  rod  of  the  enchanter  was  broken 
by  a  more  powerful  spell,  and  the  magic  circle  passed,  the  human 
faculties  walked  abroad  into  the  world  of  nature,  observing  its  opera¬ 
tions,  ascending  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws,  and  presuming 
to  limit  neither  the  extent  of  the  works  of  God,  nor  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  to  explore  and  comprehend  them.  And  who,  even  in 
this  day  of  experiment  and  observation,  and  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  practical  science  and  severe  investigation,  will  undertake 
to  measure  the  extent  of  Jehovah’s  kingdom,  or  to  define  the  limits 
he  has  imposed  upon  the  faculties  and  knowledge  of  man,  the  visible 
head  of  his  creation]  All  this,  like  the  knowledge  of  the  future,  is 
wisely  withheld  from  us,  that  presumption  and  despondency  may  be 
equally  repressed.  But  without  incurring  the  charge  of  either,  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  the  material  world,  and  of  the  final  causes  involved  in  them, 
will  not  be  revealed  to  us  in  the  present  state  of  existence.  But 
there  is  enough  within  our  reach  to  employ  the  powers  of  all ;  and  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  knowledge  offer  an  abundant  reward  to  the 
researches  of  minds  the  most  capacious  and  persevering. 

This  brief  review  of  the  effects  of  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
information,  does  little  justice  to  a  subject  complicated  in  its  relations, 
and  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  society.  How  deeply  we  are 
interested  in  their  onward  march,  no  warning  voice  is  required  from 
mo  to  tell.  The  whole  structure  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  public 
opinion,  and  if  that  opinion  be  not  enlightened  in  its  views,  and  virtuous 
in  its  tendency,  the  desolating  blast  will  sweep  over  us,  as  it  has  swept 
over  so  many  fair  portions  of  the  world,  destroying  the  flower  and  the 
fruit,  the  promise  and  the  enjoyment,  of  those  blessings  which  came  to 
us  by  inheritance,  but  may  be  lost  by  improvidence.  We  must  look 
forward  to  an  enlarged  and  vigorous  system  of  education,  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  institutions — a  system  which  shall  extend  the  elements 
of  useful  knowledge  to  all,  and  which  will  enable  those  who  may  desire 
it,  to  prosecute  their  researches  into  the  depths  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning  ;  and  a  system  which  shall  add  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  that  mental  and  moral  discipline,  and  those  habits  of 
life  and  conversation ,  without  which  the  highest  powers  of  the  human 
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understanding  are  equally  dangerous  to  the  possessor  himself,  and  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  feel  their  operation. 

The  general  advantages  of  education,  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss 
and  enforce.  It  is  a  topic  which  can  scarcely  gain  additional  importance 
from  the  most  profound  investigation.  We  see,  and  hear,  and  feel, 
that  the  promise  of  youth  and  the  performance  of  manhood  are  inti¬ 
mately  and  indissolubly  connected  ;  that  impressions  early  received, 
are  long  retained  ;  that  physical  and  moral  habits,  acquired  when  the 
constitution  and  understanding  are  flexible,  become  a  part  of  the  system, 
gaining  strength  as  time  advances,  and  marked  in  the  decline  of  life 
with  the  unyielding  rigidity  of  age.  All  this  appeals  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  every  parent  and  every  patriot.  The  one  feels  that  the 
destiny  of  his  children  depends  upon  the  acquirements,  habits,  and 
associations  of  early  life,  and  the  other,  that  the  destiny  of  his  country 
depends  upon  the  children.  Sudden  and  violent  convulsions,  social 
and  political,  are  not  events  which  exert  the  most  permanent  influence 
upon  the  fate  of  nations.  They  may  change  existing  dynasties,  and 
accelerate  or  retard  impending  revolutions  ;  but  like  tempests  in  the 
natural  world,  they  soon  pass  away,  leaving  a  purer  and  more  vigorous 
action  in  the  system.  But  far  different  are  the  effects  produced  by 
habit  and  education :  these,  in  their  silent  and  ceaseless  operation, 
impress  their  features  upon  the  whole  social  system.  Those  vast  levia¬ 
thans,  “  at  whose  appearing  the  mighty  were  afraid,  and  who  made  the 
deep  to  boil  like  a  cauldron,”  “  who  esteemed  iron  as  straw,  and  brass 
as  rotten  wood,”  exhaust  their  idle  strength  in  the  recesses  of  the  deep, 
and  leave  their  bones  to  bleach  upon  a  barren  coast,  the  only  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  existence ;  while  a  worm  of  the  ocean,  with  never  tiring 
industry,  builds  up  the  coral  rock,  which  first  becomes  an  island,  and 
then  a  continent. 

And  so  is  it  with  the  habitudes  of  man  ;  always  operating  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  but  certainly  and  powerfully  ;  and  operating  too,  for 
evil  or  for  good,  in  every  department  of  social  life  :  at  the  domestic 
fireside,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  temples  of  religion,  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  and  wherever  there  are  duties  to  be  performed,  or  desires 
to  be  gratified.  How  important  is  it  then,  that  early  and  efficient 
means  should  be  employed  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  faculties 
of  youth ;  and  that  the  whole  process  of  education  should  be  founded 
in  virtue,  guided  by  wisdom,  and  invigorated  and  improved  by  experi- 
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eDce.  Our  institutions,  devoted  to  this  object,  arc  the  nurseries  of  the 
future  support  of  our  country.  If  they  are  cherished  and  respected, 
they  will  perform  their  duty  fearlessly  and  faithfully ;  they  will  send 
up  to  their  country’s  temple,  not  bands  of  pilgrims,  with  staff  and 
sandal,  to  cross  themselves  before  some  vain  relic,  and  then  depart, 
but  hosts  of  zealous  defenders,  able  and  willing  and  prepared  to  protect 
the  ark  of  freedom  in  the  hour  of  peril  which  has  come  upon  other 
nations,  and  may  come  upon  us.  Our  peculiar  circumstances  have  not 
been  overlooked  in  the  general  views  which  have  been  taken  of  this 
subject.  Some  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  proper 
extent  of  education  among  us,  but  the  more  the  question  has  been 
examined,  the  clearer  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
most  extensive  and  profound  acquirements,  in  the  slightest  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  American  citizen,  or  the  desire 
faithfully  to  perform  his  duties.  On  the  contrary,  the  privileges  con¬ 
nected  with  this  sacred  title,  this  sum  civis  Americamis,  will  be  better 
understood  and  appreciated,  as  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  en¬ 
larged  ;  as  we  are  taught  the  condition  of  the  world  under  the  various 
governments  which  rule  and  have  ruled,  with  a  sterner  or  a  milder 
sway,  the  people  subjected  to  them. 

Let  us  indignantly  discard  the  utilitarian  doctrine;  that  doctrine, 
which  would  teach  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  all  improvement  by  its 
power  of  application  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  to  the  business 
pursuits  of  life.  There  is  already  enough  of  selfishness  in  human 
nature,  without  making  this  principle  of  action  the  foundation  of  our 
knowledge,  and  the  object  and  reward  of  moral  and  intellectual  culti¬ 
vation.  To  eradicate  this  great  motive  of  exertion,  would  be  impossible 
were  it  attempted,  and  injurious  were  it  possible.  But  it  is  the  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  and  to 
guide  and  control  its  application ;  that  it  may  furnish  a  moral  stimulus 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  not  an  intoxicating 
draught,  paralyzing  the  faculties,  or  presenting  but  one  object  for  their 
contemplation. 

The  powers  which  Providence  has^given,  have  been  wisely  given 
for  action  and  enjoyment.  Judgment,  taste,  genius,  imagination — 
these  endowments  were  bestowed  that  they  might  be  employed,  culti¬ 
vated,  and  improved.  They  are  among  the  purest  elements  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  pleasures  they  bring  are  rational,  innocent,  and 
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enduring.  They  quicken  and  invigorate  that  sensibility  which  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  of  virtue ;  which  adds  to  the  power  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  fear  of  responsibility,  the  restraining  dread  of  self- 
abasement. 

The  state  of  society  among  rude  and  barbarous  nations,  presents  a 
terrible  picture  of  vice  and  suffering.  In  its  survey  we  may  learn 
what  man  is  without  knowledge  and  improvement.  Climate  and 
other  causes,  physical  and  moral,  may  impress  peculiar  characteristics 
upon  various  branches  of  the  human  family.  But  cruelty,  crime,  and 
wretchedness,  are  the  inheritance  of  savages,  received  and  trans¬ 
mitted  without  an  effort  at  melioration.  From  the  Esquimax,  whose 
scanty  and  precarious  supplies  of  train  oil  furnish  both  food  and  fuel 
beneath  the  arctic  circle,  to  the  Bosjesman,  who  follows  the  locusts  in 
their  periodical  migrations  over  the  arid  plains  of  southern  Africa,  and 
wrhen  this  harvest  fails,  resorts  to  the  ant  hills  for  subsistence,  through 
all  the  diversities  of  climate,  and  we  may  add,  through  all  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  ages,  their  moral  features  have  been  the  same.  Barbarous 
and  disgusting  customs,  which  I  have  no  wish  to  glean,  nor  you  to 
examine ;  crimes  committed  with  impunity,  or  punished  by  retaliation ; 
passions  readily  excited,  and  allayed  only  by  blood ;  recklessness  of 
the  present  life,  and  ignorance  of  the  future — these  are  prominent 
traits  of  savage  life,  only  to  be  changed  by  the  renovating  influence 
of  improvement,  civilization,  and  religion;  to  be  changed  when  some 
Manco  Capac  opens  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  as  the  Jewish  leader 
opened  the  rock  of  Horeb  to  the  perishing  children  of  Israel.  A 
morbid  sensibility,  or  a  love  of  paradox,  could  alone  induce  the 
persuasion  that  such  a  condition  was  happier  than  a  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  victim  of  both  was  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  writer 
who,  in  the  support  of  this  position,  found  many  admirers  of  his. 
talents,  but  few  converts  to  his  opinion. 

Although  knowledge  is  favorable  to  virtue,  yet  we  should  disregard 
the  lessons  of  history,  were  we  to  contend  that  in  the  progress  of 
society,  the  practice  and  obligation  of  the  moral  duties  are  always 
strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  taste, 
and  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  arts.  The  objects  of  human 
contemplation  are  unlimited,  and  the  range  of  human  powers,  if  not 
coequal,  is  coextensive.  As  has  well  been  observed,  the  existing 
generation  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  the 
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horizon  of  knowledge  is  thus  continually  enlarged.  Many  years  of 
life  must  bo  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  some  branches  of  learning, 
and  to  u  respectable  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  Among  nations 
where  there  is  great  accumulation  of  wealth,  tho  emulation  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  encouragement  which  these  afford,  accelerate 
the  progress  of  those  departments  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
like  exotic  plants  can  flourish  only  where  they  are  carefully  sown  and 
tenderly  nourished.  But  the  aliment  which  gives  life  and  vigor  to 
these,  unfortunately  brings  into  existence  many  noxious  weeds,  which 
shed  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  whole  social  atmosphere.  In 
the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  the  refinements  of  taste  and  genius,  and  the  claims 
and  gratification  of  luxury,  have  frequently  kept  pace  with  one 
unother;  not  because  they  have  any  necessary  connection,  but 
because  tho  same  means  which  enable  a  particular  class  of  society  to 
devote  their  own  attention  to  these  pursuits,  or  to  reward  that  of 
others,  enable  them  likewise  to  seek  in  licentious  pleasures  that 
happiness  which  can  alone  be  found  in  virtuous  habits,  useful  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  well  disciplined  mind.  But  even  in  such  a  state  of 
society,  fortunate  is  it,  that  learning  finds  its  votaries,  and  that  contri¬ 
butions  are  levied  upon  the  wealth  and  zeal  of  the  community, 
although  they  are  applied  only  to  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
temple  of  science.  History  has  recorded  in  gloomy  and  indignant 
terms  the  utter  profligacy  of  some  of  the  successors  of  Augustus ;  and 
let  him  who  would  learn  the  lowest  degradation  of  human  nature,  and 
the  consequence  of  wealth  and  power,  where  there  is  neither  religion 
to  chasten,  nor  principle  to  restrain,  nor  learning  to  attract,  study  the 
history  of  the  palace  and  people  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Helio- 
gabalus. 

The  state  of  society  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  political  institutions,  is  happily  opposed 
to  this,  the  last  and  worst  calamity  of  decrepid  nations.  Distinctions 
of  rank  are  unknown  among  us,  and  the  distinctions  of  wealth,  where 
wealth  confers  them,  are  soon  scattered  to  the  winds  by  that  tendency 
to  distribution  which  is  one  of  the  original  laws  impressed  upon  our 
system.  No  legal  barriers  are  erected,  behind  which  imbecility  and 
profligacy  can  secure  themselves  from  the  just  consequences  of  their 
improvidence.  Estates  are  left  to  be  preserved  or  lost,  as  those  who 
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possess  them  may  be  prudent  or  profligate.  Our  statutes  of  convey¬ 
ance,  and  of  inheritance,  and  distribution,  are  some  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  our  condition,  which  promise  permanence  and 
stability  to  our  government  and  institutions.  They  are  not  indeed 
among  the  declarations  of  natural  rights  and  political  principles  which 
our  fathers,  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  danger,  committed,  with  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  course  of  events,  and  which  have  since  been 
engrafted  into  our  written  constitutions  ;  but  among  all  these  splendid 
truths,  there  is  perhaps  not  one,  destined  to  produce  a  more  permanent 
effect  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  our  country  and  country¬ 
men,  than  the  regulations  which  govern  the  conveyance  and  descent 
of  property.  Wiser  in  their  principles,  and  more  salutary  in  their 
operation,  than  the  septennial  reversion  of  the  Jews,  or  the  agrarian 
law  of  Rome,  they  leave  to  individuals  proper  motives  for  exertion, 
and  the  just  rewards  of  their  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  accumulation 
of  wealth;  while  in  the  freedom  from  all  restraint,  except  the  will  of  the 
owner,  they  ensure  its  distribution  among  the  community  in  good  time, 
and  without  violence.  The  innumerable  streams  of  private  wealth, 
as  they  pass  along  to  fertilize  the  land,  successively  increase,  and 
diminish  and  disappear,  leaving  new  fountains  to  spring  up,  and  new 
channels  to  be  opened. 

We  have  little,  therefore,  to  fear  from  overgrown  fortunes  and 
general  luxury';  and  we  may  look  without  apprehension  to  the  progress 
and  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  literature,  and  all  the  departments  of 
the  arts.  The  works  of  genius,  the  noble  inheritance  which  antiquity 
has  bequeathed  to  us,  furnish  objects  of  study  and  models  of  thought 
for  our  youth.  Long  may  they  continue  to  appreciate  their  value  ; 
to  draw  intellectual  wealth  from  these  rich  treasures  of  taste  and 
learning.  There  is  a  period  in  human  life  when  the  memory  is  plastic, 

I  and  the  judgment  wrnak  ;  when  facts  can  bo  collected  and  deposited 
in  the  great  mental  store  house,  to  be  examined,  and  selected,  and 

I  combined,  after  the  other  faculties  have  gained  strength  and  maturity. 
This  is  the  time  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ancient  languages — time 
which  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  these  and  kindred  pursuits, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  those  other  great  objects  of  education,  which 
require  the  co-operation  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  understanding. 

The  philosophy  of  speech  is  itself  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  human  contemplation,  and  the  structure  of  languages  is  intimately 
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connected  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people,  by  whom 
they  are  spoken.  Greece  and  Romo  have  left  in  the  modern  tongues 
many  witnesses  of  their  own,  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
general  acquaintance  with  these  ancient  languages.  Their  artificial 
and  transpositive  arrangement,  rendering  many  inflections  necessary 
to  their  comprehension,  and  sacrificing  simplicity  to  euphony,  is  a 
curious  subject  of  speculation,  and  exhibits  one  of  the  most  striking 
charateristic  differences  between  ancient  and  modern  nations.  These 
views  are  sufficient  to  redeem  our  schools  from  the  imputation  of  an 
unprofitable  application  of  their  time  to  barren  and  useless  pursuits. 
But  their  justification,  if  justification  be  necessary,  rests  upon  other 
and  higher  considerations.  The  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  its 
sentiments,  experience,  and  feelings,  are  embodied  in  those  imperish¬ 
able  productions  of  Grecian  and  Italian  genius,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  as  fresh  and  green  as  when  they  first  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  mankind.  Those  fortunate  and  favored  regions,  kindred 
indeed  in  the  bounties  which  nature  has  given  them,  but  rivals  in  arts, : 
in  arms,  and  in  fame,  were  the  repositories  of  much  that  was  valuable 
in  human  life,  and  the  theatre  of  almost  all  tha,t  was  splendid  in  human  i 
action.  They  are  yet  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  where  pilgrims 
from  every  land  go  up  to  survey  the  dilapidated  memorials  of  taste 
and  genius  which  adorn  their  solitary  spots,  and  to  meditate  upon  the 
instability  of  human  power,  where  the  foundations  of  power  were  the 
deepest  and  the  strongest.  The  bird  of  Minerva  is  yet  an  inhabitant ; 
of  Attica,  but  it  is  the  evidence  of  decay  and  ruin,  and  not  the  emblem 
of  wisdom  ;  and  the  Malaria  of  the  Campagna  is  doing  that  deed 
which  defied  both  Goth  and  Gaul.  It  has  entered  the  eternal  city, 
and  in  its  silent  but  ceaseless  and  death-doing  progress,  palaces  and 
temples  are  before  it,  and  behind  it  death  and  desolation.  It  will  lay 
the  Tiara  as  low  as  the  fasces,  and  it  will  leave  the  cathedral  of 
Christendom  as  the  Coliseum  has  been  left. 

But  there  are  monuments  of  Grecian  and  Roman  power,  which  no 
barbarian  can  overthrow,  and  where  no  tainted  breeze  can  carry 
desolation.  These  are  the  trophies  of  peace  and  not  of  war ;  the 
triumphs  of  opinion  and  not  of  force.  To  us  and  to  our  youth,  who 
inhabit  a  land  beyond  the  world  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  these 
memorials  of  departed  greatness  and  knowledge  are  the  more 
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precious,  because  they  furnish  the  only  bond  of  connection  between 
this  western  hemisphere,  and  the  early  abodes  of  science  aud  freedom. 
We  cannot  survey  the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  strengthen  our 
patriotism  by  its  glorious  recollections.  Nor  can  we  view  the  scenes 
of  ancient  martyrdom,  and  there  find  our  piety  elevated  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  faith  and  courage  which  sent  many  of  the  early 
Christians  through  tortures  to  death,  and  through  death  to  their  reward. 
These  associations  are  wisely  given,  and  where  they  may,  let  them  be 
profitably  employed.  But  we  can  recall  the  events  which  laid  those 
lovely  regions  desolate,  and  can  bless  God  the  more  fervently  for  the 
country,  and  government,  and  religion,  he  has  given  11s.  We  can  draw 
lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  if  the  future  is  beyond  our  view, 
we  may  still  learn  to  indulge  in  useful  anticipations. 

As  time  passes  over  us,  it  will  consecrate  the  scenes  of  our  own 
memorable  events,  where  courage,  and  constancy,  and  patriotism 
devoted  themselves  nobly  and  generously  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
in  the  days  of  her  trial  and  danger.  Your  state  contains  its  full 
share  of  these  sacred  spots,  and  not  the  least  interesting  is  in  your 
own  vicinity.  The  stream  wdiich  gives  beauty  to  the  landscape 
around,  and  which  nowflows  through  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  region, 
once  saw  the  advance  of  a  Christian  banner,  surrounded  by  civilized 
and  savage  forces,  prepared  to  do  those  deeds  of  horror  which,  we 
may  trust,  will  never  again  desolate  our  frontiers.  The  great  lakes 
which  stretch  along  your  borders  have  been  the  scenes  of  desperate 
conflicts  ;  and  even  now,  as  the  traveller  proceeds  up  Lake  Erie,  he 
points  to  its  western  islands,  as  the  Greek  patriot  points  to  the  Gulf 
of  Salamis  ;  to  the  place  w’here  the  lamented  Perry  gained  his  victory 
with  Spartan  courage,  and  made  his  report  with  Spartan  brevity ; 
where  he  met  the,  enemy  and  they  were  ours.  There,  no  monument 
can  be  erected  in  its  freshness  to  gratify  our  pride,  nor  in  its  decay  to 
hallow  our  recollections.  The  wraves  roll,  and  will  roll  over  it ;  but 
whoever  passes  by  with  no  kindling  emotion,  no  desire  to  recall  the 
glorious  story,  nor  to  associate  its  incidents  with  the  islands  and  shores 
around  him,  no  determination  to  follow  the  bright  example  of  those  who 
there  triumphed  in  life  and  death,  let  him  distrust  his  own  heart,  and 
let  his  country  distrust  him. 

The  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  classics  cannot  be  transfused 
into  our  modern  tongues.  In  the  process,  all  that  depends  upon  the 
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structure  of  the  language  is  lost.  The  general  outline  may  remain, 
but  tho  animating  principle  is  wanting.  Even  in  modern  and  cognate 
dialects,  issuing  from  the  same  stock,  exhibiting  the  same  general 
features,  and  spoken  by  nations  with  similar  habits,  feelings,  and 
pursuits,  the  task  of  translation  is  difficult,  and  the  execution  seldom 
satisfactory.  The  names  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  indeed 
crossed  the  English  channel,  but  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
render  their  beauties  in  a  French  version,  and  their  fame  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  their  countrymen,  rather  than  upon  the  judgment  of 
continental  Europe.  Scarcely  then  can  we  ever  expect  to  see  in  our 
own  language  the  Iliad  and  the  JEneid,  as  they  were  recited  or  read 
in  the  land  of  their  inspiration. 

The  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  were  the  ancient  seats  of  civili¬ 
zation.  From  tho  earliest  periods  known  to  us,  the  human  family 
have  been  there  living  in  a  state  of  comparative  improvement.  And 
as  we  have  already  seen,  during  many  centuries,  all  that  is  worth 
preservation  in  active  or  speculative  life,  was  done  or  suffered  upon  its 
coasts  ;  its  beautiful  peninsulas,  separated  by  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas,  advanced  into  its  bosom  to  escape,  as  it  were,  from  the  ultramon¬ 
tane  regions,  involved  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Their  poets,  and 
orators,  and  historians,  lived  and  wrote  before  the  harvest  of  literature 
was  gathered.  They  were  destitute  indeed  of  many  of  the  advantages, 
physical  and  moral,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  have  conferred  upon 
these,  our  own  days.  But  there  is  a  boldness  and  vigor  in  their  language 
and  opinions,  which  indicate  the  susceptibility  of  youth,  and  the  power 
of  mature  age.  Generous  and  glowing  sentiments,  just  and  practical 
reflections,  pure  and  rational  morality,  abound  in  the  classical  treasures 
which  our  institutions  of  education  are  pouring  out  before  the  American 
youth;  not  in  a  harsh  or  repulsive  form,  but  in  splendid  diction, 
and  adorned  with  all  that  taste  and  genius  can  supply.  These  materials 
are  too  precious  to  be  neglected  in  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  life 
of  honor  and  usefulness.  The  judgment  may  be  improved  and 
strengthened  by  a  contemplation  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
mankind,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  and  of  the  reflections  which  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  these  events  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The  moral  principles 
may  be  fortified  and  invigorated  by  the  didactic  essays  which  are 
honorable  to  the  masters  of  the  Lyceum  and  Academy,  and  to  the 
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disciples  who  carried  their  doctrines  from  the  Pineus  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  and  the  taste  and  genius  may  be  chastened  and  refined  by 
he  study  of  those  great  models,  which,  prepared  before  the  principles  of 
:aste  were  developed,  have  furnished  the  canons  of  criticism  for  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  very  labor  of  acquisition  is  favorable  to  preser¬ 
vation  ;  and  where  classical  recollections  are  associated  with  sentiments 
and  opinions  early  imbibed,  and  all  are  attained  through  the  medium 
of  another  language,  and  by  severe  application,  the  memory  will  never 
relinquish  its  hold  upon  such  impressions  while  reason  retains  its 
dominion.  In  seasons  of  public  danger,  we  can  look  back  to 
instances  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  find  our  resolution  strengthened, 
and  our  hopes  elevated,  by  the  examples  and  success  of  many 
illustrious  men,  who  dared  and  did  whatever  their  country  required  ; 
who  repelled  a  foreign  enemy,  or  resisted  domestic  tyranny ;  who 
triumphed  like  Themistocles,  or  avenged  the  majesty  of  the  law  like 
Harmodius  and  his  compatriot ;  and  the  rewards  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  those  first  and  last  qualities  of  youth,  are  found  in  every 
page  of  history ;  stimulating  to  exertion  by  all  the  motives  which  can 
operate  upon  human  nature.  Eloquence,  too,  presents  its  triumphs 
and  its  trophies.  The  fierce  democracies  of  Greece  are  swayed  by 
the  Athenian  orator,  and  he  alone,  without  power  or  wealth,  stood 
between  Philip  and  the  object  of  his  ambition.  We  see  the  Senate  of 
Rome  convened  at  a  moment  of  great  public  danger.  Her  consul, 
in  a  strain  of  impassioned  invective,  w’hich  left  Cataline  without 
defence  and  without  friends,  lays  open  the  recesses  of  his  conspiracy, 
and  that  solemn  decree  is  passed,  which,  like  the  writing  upon  the  wall, 
announced  to  every  Roman  citizen  the  approach  of  danger,  but  unlike 
that,  earned  with  it  its  own  interpretation,  and  the  means  of  safety. 
Eloquence  is  again  victorious,  and  Rome  is  saved — saved  indeed,  but 
for  a  brief  interval,  to  be  then  lost  by  the  corruption  and  licentiousness 
of  both  patricians  and  plebeians. 

And  what  country  ever  offered  a  nobler  theatre  for  the  display  of 
oratory  than  our  own  1  F rom  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people, 
where  power  is  conferred,  and  may  be  reclaimed,  to  the  national  legis¬ 
lature,  where  its  highest  attributes  are  deposited  and  exercised,  all  feel 
and  acknowledge  its  influence.  The  master  spirits  of  our  father  land, 
they  who  guided  the  councils  of  England  in  her  career  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  whose  eloquence  was  the  admiration  of  their  cotemporaries,  as  it 
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will  bo  of  posterity,  were  deeply  imbued  with  classical  learning.  Thej 
drank  at  the  fountain  and  not  at  the  stream,  and  they  led  captive  the 
public  opinion  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  their  dominion  in  the  Senate 
and  the  cabinet.  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  contributions  to  the 
general  stock  of  eloquence.  In  our  legislative  assemblies,  at  the  bar. 
and  in  the  pulpit,  many  examples  of  elocution  arc  before  us,  not  less 
cheering  in  the  rewards  they  offer,  than  in  the  renown  which  follows 
them.  And  if  our  lamps  are  lighted  at  the  altar  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  we  may  hope  that  a  sacred  fire  will  be  kept  burning,  not 
indeed  with  pagan  hopes  and  pagan  rites,  but  to  shed  its  influence  upon 
the  institutions  and  duration  of  the  republic. 

Hut  after  all,  habits  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  are  the  first  great 
objects  in  any  system  of  instruction,  public  or  private.  The  value  of 
education  depends  far  less  upon  varied  and  extensive  acquirements, 
than  upon  the  cultivation  of  just  powers  of  thought,  and  the  general 
regulation  of  the  faculties  of  the  understanding.  That  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  knowledge,  but  the  capacity  to  apply  it,  which  promises 
success  and  usefulness  in  life,  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  often  incul¬ 
cated  by  instructors,  and  recollected  by  pupils.  “Many,”  says  a 
writer  of  the  olden  time,  in  quaint  but  forcible  language,  “  many  no 
doubt  had  read  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than  he,  but  scai'ce  ever  any 
concocted  his  reading  into  judgment  as  he  did.”  And  this  concoction 
of  reading  into  judgment  is  the  golden  rule  of  education.  By  diffusive 
and  indiscriminate  application,  a  morbid  appetite  is  created,  and  the 
mental  digestion  is  at  first  impaired,  and  then  destroyed.  If  youth 
are  taught  how  to  think,  they  will  soon  learn  what  to  think.  Exercise 
is  not  more  necessary  to  a  healthful  state  of  the  body,  than  is  the 
employment  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  to  mental  efficiency. 
The  practical  sciences  are  as  barren  of  useful  products  as  the  specu¬ 
lative,  where  facts  only  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  and  where  the 
understanding  is  not  habituated  at  a  proper  period  to  self  observation, 
and  to  a  continued  process  of  examination  and  reflection.  Physics 
and  metaphysics  are  then  equally  valueless.  The  memory  becomes 
a  confused  reservoir,  in  which  the  collections  of  life  are  deposited,  but 
without  the  power  of  arranging  or  employing  them.  But  where  moral 
principles  are  early  inculcated,  the  judgment  ripened,  the  imagination 
chastened,  the  taste  refined,  the  passions  restrained,  and  habits  of 
perseverance  and  industry  taught,  the  great  purposes  of  education  are 
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attained.  No  precocity  of  intellect,  no  promise  of  genius,  no  extent 
of  knowledge,  can  be  weighed  in  the  scale  with  these  acquisitions. 
He  who  has  been  the  object  of  such  sedulous  attention,  and  the  subject 
of  such  a  course  of  instruction,  may  enter  upon  the  great  duties  of  life 
with  every  prospect  of  an  honorable  and  useful  career.  His  armor  is 
girded  on  for  battle.  However  difficult  the  conjuncture  in  which  he 
may  be  called  to  act,  he  is  prepared  for  whatever  may  betide  him. 
He  need  not  retreat  to  his  closet  to  search  his  books  for  precedents 
and  analogies.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  his  promptitude 
and  decision  will  enable  him  to  act,  and  to  act  wisely,  while  others 
:  are  deliberating  or  doubting.  And  if  there  is  one  country  in  which, 
more  than  in  all  others,  such  a  system  of  education  is  demanded  by 
every  consideration  of  present  and  future  prosperity,  that  country  is  our 
own.  Our  government  is  yet  an  experiment,  and  as  the  issue  may  be 
prosperous  or  adverse,  it  will  become  a  monument,  inviting  succeeding 
generations  to  follow  us  in  the  career  of  freedom,  or  warning  them  to 
avoid  its  dangers.  Our  written  constitutions  have  wisely  provided 
limitations  for  power,  and  securities  for  rights  ;  but  he  has  surveyed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  to  little  purpose,  who  believes  that  upon 
such  foundations  our  political  fabric  can  rest.  Far  beyond  these 
must  be  our  security  and  our  hope ;  and  they  can  only  be  found  in  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  our  countrymen.  If  there  is  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  community  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  institutions, 
and  to  judge  the  conduct  and  measures  of  those  upon  whose  adminis¬ 
tration  they  must  essentially  depend,  and  sufficient  virtue  to  make  the 
sacrifices  of  party,  of  interest,  and  of  feeling,  which  all  great  emer¬ 
gencies  call  for,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  our  government  will  be 
as  stable  as  it  has  heretofore  been  prosperous.  And  this  virtue  and 
intelligence  must  be  the  result  of  a  general  and  efficient  system  of 
education,  extending  throughout  the  republic,  and  embracing  all 
classes  of  society. 

When  we  ascend  our  high  places  to  look  out  upon  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  let  us  not  survey  them,  as  the  dying  prophet  surveyed  the  fair 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  hope  of  conquest  and  possession  ; 
but  in  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  which,  while  it  incites  to  victory, 
represses  all  feelings  of  hostility.  And  in  the  great  career  of  public 
instruction,  however  earnestly  we  may  press  forward  to  the  goal,  may 
we  be  followed  by  all,  as  earnestly  contesting  the  prize  ;  and  followed 


as  the  horses  of  Diomed  pursued  their  rivals  in  the  great  race  upor 
the  Trojan  shore,  when  the  charioteer  felt  their  breath  upon  his 
shoulders, 
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It  is  a  race  in  which  there  is  honor  for  the  victor,  and  no  dishonor  foi 
the  vanquished,  but  rewards  for  all.  And  these  rewards  will  be  found 
in  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  in  the  ! 
promotion  of  principles  and  habits,  essential  to  the  acquisition  of 
happiness  here,  and  to  its  enjoyment  hereafter. 


